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BRITAIN, CANADA, AND THE U.S.A. 


THE National Arbitration Tribunal’s recent concessions to British 
engineers, the threatening American soft coal strike, the work stoppage 
in Detroit, and the Canadian steel strike of last January have all 
raised the problem of wage control and its relation to anti-inflation 
policy. This is one of the most formidable domestic problems facing 
wartime democratic Administrations, and it is one that holds out little 
hope of a clear-cut or complete solution. This article will be confined 
toa discussion of the steps taken by the British, American, and Cana- 
dian Governments to regulate wages within the framework of anti- 
inflation policy. In all three of these countries the rising wage bill is 
and will continue to be the most dangerous threat (with the exception 
of American farm prices) to price stabilization—not because of the 


perversity of workers, but rather because of the nature of the problem. 

This paper does not contain a discussion of either wage control or 
price control as such. Because it is confined to a study of the overlap 
between the two it is impossible to conclude with an evaluation of the 
wage policies of the three countries in question. 


THE RELATION OF ANTI-INFLATION WAGE POLICY TO WAGE AND PRICE 
CONTROL 

A maximum war effort involves the full employment of all useful 
resources. Full employment tends to result in competitive bidding for 
these resources, and this, in turn, leads to ever-increasing prices. If 
inflation is to be avoided the Government must take active steps to 
prevent prices from rising, and wage control is an integral part of any 
comprehensive scheme of price control. For increasing wages not only 
act on prices through costs; unless offset, they also increase purchasing 
power and, by this means, demand for consumers’ goods. In short, if 
inflation is to be avoided the Government must take steps to control 
the aggregate wage bill. 

The size of the aggregate wage bill of any country depends on the 
total number of man hours worked, and on hourly money wages paid. 
The number of man hours worked may increase because of longer 
hours (at regular or overtime pay) and/or increased employment. If 
the number of man hours does increase, then the total wage bill, and, 
therefore, total demand, will also increase unless hourly money wages 
are reduced. The inflationary danger from increased hours is, however, 
confined by the definite physical limit beyond which hours cannot 
mcrease, Moreover, progress towards this limit usually results in in- 
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creased physical output, and increased physical output is desirable fogmme three 
its own sake. In any case, it is politically impracticable to redycamekgroU 
hourly money wages, and, therefore, wage control as part of an antigmgeio. ! 
inflation policy can do little to offset the effect of increased man hoursamio™!22t 
on the total wage bill. All it can hope to do is to prevent hourly moneyqamation ‘ 
wages from rising too rapidly. But rising hourly money wages may beme?s!V¢ 
the result of increased production if workers are rewarded on ang) !) 
output basis. Anti-inflation wage policy is, then, chiefly concernedjmmem>¢ts 
with rising hourly money wages when such increases are not the directimt! COU 
result of increased output. e othe’ 

While wage administration can do little to offset the impact off™s! " 
increased hours and output on the total wage bill, it can and should™mtwee™ 
encourage increased wages if such increases will result in greatergmp! 
output. This consideration introduces a conflict inherent in the func 4¢™ 
tions of wage control. For what reasons should increased wages befm™m!P®: ' 
permitted to jeopardize price control? First, upward adjustments offm® othe 
wages should be permitted when such adjustments will eliminatejm!” ™ 
substandards of living. Secondly, wages may be used.as an incentive?! 
to hasten the movement of workers to essential industries, and togf*® °°! 
prevent the movement ef workers away from essential industries, "8" 
A third factor influencing wage policy is the use of higher wages or anadial 
bonuses as an incentive to greater output. All three of these factors: “ 
should influence wage policy, and any of them may take precedence?! 
over considerations related to price control. The realization of theq°\' 
demands arising from one of these factors may conflict with they °" 
realization of demands arising from one or more of the other factors, comb 
and frequently with wage stabilization. For instance, The Economist ulsory 
(Dec. 6, 1941) stated that higher.cash incomes of wage earners is “by gj" '°™ 
far the biggest leak” threatening anti-inflation policy. Yet the same jm P*" 
paper (on Oct. 24, 1942) said: ‘‘the remarkable results achieved in 
British war factories are not unconnected with the steady rise in 
wages’’. This conflict is an almost inevitable concomitant of a wartime 
economy. Rapid industrial conversion, along with rising wages and 
prices (to some extent unavoidable and to a degree desirable) are 
almost certain to result in some sort of wage distortion. Once this 
distortion has appeared the only politically practicable solution is 
selective upward wage adjustment, and such adjustment increases the 
total wage bill. 

Wage control is an integral part of price control, but it is also almost 
inextricably interwoven with equally important problems related to#j* 
physical production, manpower, and subnormal living standards. for | 
While the latter aspects of wage control will be largely ignored in the js! 0! 
rest of this article, they should always be borne in mind. pam Th 


ich as : 
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DIFFERENCES OF BACKGROUND IN THE THREE COUNTRIES _ neral 
Before outlining the wage control policies of the British, Americal, gf!" 
and Canadian Governments, and the application of these policies m gj“u0n 
, ree ¢ 

‘Unless labour movement is restricted wage differentials may result in @ >on 
chaotic distribution of labour, unless, of course, the differentials are themselves Hj ““”'4 
controlled. As Britain was able to “freeze’’ labour in essential industries early 8 pages t 
the war, wage control has not been as pressing a problem from the poift of view # | . . 
of physical production as it has been in the United States, and; to a lesser degre’ , 
in Canada. Gr £3 beep) lap. «; WOSIG:: eainata 
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three countries, it would be well to consider the differences of 
ground that have determined the differences in policy and appli- 
ion. Four of the most important differences are: (a) the degree of 
ionization, (6) the degree of unity in the union movement, (c) the 
ytion of the unions to the Government, and (d) the date at which 
ensive war production began. 
a) The percentage of gainfully occupied workers holding union 
pmbership is higher in Great Britain than in the United States. In 
th countries, however, the percentage is very great. In Canada, on 
» other hand, the labour movement is quite weak. (b) While all 
itish unions are united in the T.U.C., in the U.S.A. affiliation is split 
tween three strong competing bodies:! the A.F. of L., the C.I.O., 
d Mr. Lewis’s groups. A wage concession which may be contrary to 
e Administration’s stabilization policy, if obtained by one of these 
ups, raises its prestige in the eyes of the workers at the expense of 
e other groups, and vice versa. This is also true of Canada, where 
jon members speak’ through several different bodies. (c) A very 
tant factor in determining the difference in the development of 
kge control has been the fact that British labour has shown a greater 
illingness to co-operate with the Government than has American or 
nadian labour. This attitude is largely the result of three factors. 
ist, there is a longer tradition of unionism in Great Britain. Second, 
bour is directly represented in the Government and the Minister of 
abour is one of its trusted leaders. Third, British opinion was 
re or less unified by the threat of immediate invasion. These factors 
} combination enabled the British Government to adopt a com- 
ulsory labour policy early in the war. (d) The fourth environmental 
ifference is the date at which intensive war production began. Canada, 
nd particularly the United States, lagged behind Great Britain in this 
spect, and their wage policies have, therefore, had less time to develop. 
n addition to these four there have been other environmental factors 
ich as size of population, physical nature of the country, homogeneity 
labour, emotional ties, etc., that have influenced wage policy. It 
sagainst the background of all these differences that we have to 
ew the three systems of wage control. And it is well to remember 
at the social and economic background that produces a wage control 
heme is also the determining factor in the success or failure of that 
heme. 


GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE DIFFERENT POLICIES OF WAGE CONTROL 
For political reasons, it is impossible to stabilize wages unless the 
ost of living is also stabilized; i.e. while money wages are prevented 
rom rising real wages must not be allowed to fall. The Governments 
{the United States, Great Britain, and Canada have all stated, as a 
neral principle, that wages should not rise faster than the cost-of- 
ving index. Actually, the nature of wage policy, including the 
lationship between wages and the cost of living, is different in the 
ree countries. 

Canada. In November, 1942 the Canadian Government wedded 
ages to the cost-of-living index by freezing all wages and salaries in 
The Railway Brotherhoods are omitted here, despite their strength, because 
iey do not compete directly with the other three. 
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the country to the jobs for which they were paid.! An individual ; bility 
only increase his rate of pay if he takes on new work and new resp 
sibilities. Upward adjustments in rates of pay for any particular j 


are only permitted if it can be shown “that a wage or a salary js 
when compared with the rates generally prevailing for substantial. j,} 
similar occupations in the locality’’. ‘ 

As a method of adjusting wage rates to increases in the cost of liyig 
the Canadian Government combined its wage ‘“‘freeze’’ with a comp 
sory “cost-of-living’’ bonus. All employers to whom the wage ceili 
applies (see footnote No. 3 on p. 479) are compelled to pay a cost-of-liviy 
bonus at the rate of 25 cents per week for each point increase in th 
official cost-of-living index. No such bonus can be given to employe 
already receiving more than 3,000 dollars annually. Actually only o 
bonus has been declared since the wage ceiling was established in t 
autumn of 1941.? It is estimated to have added about sixty millid ctl 
dollars to the annual wage bill*. At the time the national income w@,j ja: 
probably running at about seven billion dollars a year. Stee 

The United States. While the various formal aspects of Canadian wag \p)j), 
and price policy appeared simultaneously, wage and price control in tl. p 
United States developed to its present position gradually. While it isn@, onti 
as theoretically complete as the Canadian system, it is interesting to no.) in 
how it has gradually approximated to it. On Oct. 3, 1942 Preside... 39 
Roosevelt ordered that “the National War Labour Board shall not a. oo 
prove any increase in the wage rates prevailing on Sept. 15, 1942 unlel), 
such increase is necessary to correct maladjustment or inequalities, or -,»4in 
aid in the effective prosecution of the war’’. In the statement announ@, 4 ¢)¢ 
ing his “‘hold-the-line”’ order of April 8, 1943 he said: “There are toh 
no further increases in wage rates or salaries scales beyond the litt 
steel formula except where clearly necessary to correct substandards ( 
living.”” In July, 1942 the War Labour Board had enunciated t! 
principle known as the “‘little steel’”’ formula.‘ This formula has be 
applied in order to eliminate wage discrepancies that have arisen as 
result of the defence programme. It has been used to supplement t 
previously mentioned executive orders of Oct. 3, 1942 and April 

























pent o 


1943. It has been estimated that the formula’s application would a eo 
from one to three billion dollars to the national wage bill. - “a 

The President’s executive order of October, 1942 ruled that perso Aditi 
receiving a salary exceeding 5,000 dollars a year should only rece +} 
increased payment if they do more work or undertake greater respow 


1 The important exceptions to this rule are wages paid in agriculture, horticultug™,. 
fishing, hunting, or trapping. There are also a few less important exceptions 

* This bonus was given in August, 1942, in order to offset an increase of 2 
points in the cost-of-living index between October, 1941, and July, 1942. pour of 

* The amount of such payments is estimated at about 25 to 30 million dolla 1p), 
for each point the index rises. 2“Wa 

4 This policy arose out of a wage dispute in the “‘littse steel’? companies (.4@)xford, 
Republic, Inland, Bethlehem, and Youngstown Sheet and Tube). The formu spp. 
reads in part: ‘For the period from Jan. Ist, 1941 (when the defence P'Gnnorte 
gramme first affected the price level), to May, 1942, which followed a long peT!O@ost-of-] 
of relative stability, the cost of living increased about 15 per cent. If any S'UMMer year 
of workers averaged less than a 15 per cent increase in hourly wage rates CU" |p 19 
or immediately preceding or following this period their established peace-U"™@n subs 
standards have been broken. If any group of workers averaged a 15 pet °Erices f 
wage increase er more their established peace-time standards have bee! P'GiRdjustm 
served.’’ (Quoted from The Economist, July 25, 1942, p. 106.) etail pr 
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bility. It also directed the War Labour Board to authorize no salary 
eater than 25,000 dollars a year after deductions for taxes, life 
surance, and other fixed obligations. While this latter regulation 
ay have been unsound economic practice, it was very popular with 
e labour leaders, who were loth to see wages “‘frozen’’ when other 
embers of the community were receiving what they regarded as 
xeessive salaries. Actually, the 25,000 dollar limitation was invali- 
ated by Congress in the spring of 1943. 

Great Britain, As a result of traditional factors British wage boards 
ave had to deal with disputes individually as they have arisen. 
onsequently, while the British Government has stated, as a general 
rinciple, that wages should not rise faster than the cost-of-living 
dex, it has not developed any important over-all principles. This is 
brgely due to the attitude of the Trades Union Congress, which is 
hostile to any attempt to impose a central or uniform wages policy”’ 
nd has “‘made it plain that not even the T.U.C.” has “‘the authority 
» interfere with individual trade unions in wage negotiations’’." 

While it is true that the British Ministry of Labour has no formalized 
age policy, it is not true to assume because of this that wages rise in 
n entirely irresponsible manner. It has been estimated that ‘‘of the 
otal increase in the normal rates of wages since the beginning of the 
ar (32 per cent between the average level of 1938 and October, 1942), 
ages which are based on a cost-of-living sliding scale accounted for 
bout a quarter, slightly less than a quarter was arranged by joint 
tanding bodies, slightly more than a quarter by direct negotiations, 


° 


nd the rest by arbitration or other methods”’.* 
iE PLACE OF THE COST-OF-LIVING INDEX IN THE THREE POLICIES 

The place of the cost-of-living index in the wage control policies of 
he three countries deserves further study. While there is no explicit 
elation between the two in Great Britain, the Government did recog- 
hize the possibility of a wage-price inflationary spiral, and, with this in 
und, it did stabilize the cost-of-living index. About £145 million were 
pent on food subsidies during the year ending March 31, 1942. In 
tober, 1942 Mr. Bevin estimated that without such subsidies the 
ost-of-living index might have risen an extra 10 per cent. In Canada 
he aim of price policy is to hold the price level at a dead stop. As an 
dditional protection to labour, however,. hourly earnings (as distinct 
rom the basic wage rate) have been directly tied to the cost-of-living 
idex by means of the cost-of-living bonus. Rather than face a second 
bonus payment in February, 1943, the Canadian Government decided 
0 use direct consumer subsidies in order to hold down the prices of 
our of the most important single items in the cost-of-living index.* 

‘The Economist, June 27, 1942. : 

Wages and Prices”, by J. L. Nicholson, Bulletin of the Institute of Statistics, 
xtord, Dec. 12, 1942. 

* These items are liquid milk, tea, coffee, and oranges. The latter three are all 
mported commodities. The four together have a weight of 7.3 per cent in the 
ost-of-living index, and the subsidies will probably cost about 40 million dollars 
per Vear, 

In 1942 the Canadian Government had already spent about 30 million dollars 
m subsidies. The purpose of the subsidy payments, however, was to prevent 
mices from rising rather than to force a reduction. The payments facilitated 
kjjustment to ceiling prices necessitated by the time-lag between wholesale and 
‘tail price movements, and by rising import prices. 
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Largely as a result of these subsidies, the official cost-of-living indg 
fell from 118.8 in December, 1942, to 117.1 in January, and 1169; 
February, 1943. American wage policy has been based on the assuny 
tion that there should be no increase in the cost-of-living index aftg 
May, 1942 (i.e. the level assumed by the “‘little steel’’ formula). As{ 

index has risen more than 5 per cent since that date, there is talk 

forcing prices back to the level of May or January, 1942. Whether the 
can ever be forced back to such levels is doubtful. Certainly it will} 
quite impossible without the extensive use of subsidies. Last autu 

the Price Administrator (Mr. Brown), the Director of Econom 
Stabilization (Mr. Byrnes), and Congress (particularly Congres 
appeared to be hostile to subsidies. Now, Messrs. Brown and Byrng 
are trying to design a system of subsidies for food processors (partici 
larly processors of meats, coffee, and butter). It is hoped by this mean 
to reduce the cost-of-living index by 24 per cent, thus bringing it bac 
to the level of Sept. 15, 1942. Events will probably compel Congre 
to resign itself to the use of subsidies, despite its suspicions. By itsel 
it is doubtful if this reduction will placate labour, but if successful j 
may result in further subsidies. 

The explicit relation between hourly earnings and living costs (: 
measured by the appropriate index) is different in each of the thre 
countries. Regardless, however, of how theoretically rigid this relation 
ship is, in practice, it is impossible to deny labour’s demands {y 
increased earnings if living costs are rising. On the other hand, it i 
not true to say that if living costs have been stabilized hourly mone 
wages will also be stable. This depends, among other things, on th 
strength of the tie between the two. The link has been most ambiguou 
in Great Britain. Here, despite the fact that the cost-of-living inde 
has been stable since the end of 1940, hourly money wages rose almos 
as much as they did in the United States, where the cost-of-livin 
index was rising rapidly during that period. In Canada, where t! 
connexion between the two is most rigid, and where the cost-of-living 
index has been stable since November, 1941, wage rates have remaine 
relatively constant. ! 


Hourly Money Wages and Real Wages in the 
United States and the United Kingdom* 
(First half of 1939 = 100) 
for June 
1940 1941 1942 
U.S.A. 
M.W. 105 115 131 
R.W. 103 108 111 
United Kingdom 
M.W. lil 120 130 
R.W. 91 93 - 101 

1 Actually, even where wage rates have remained relatively constant, tl 
aggregate wage bill has been increasing steadily, due to more overtime, long 
hours, and increased employment. 

* For complete table see World Economic Survey 1941-42, p. 149. Real wages 
as measured in this table, would lead one to believe that British workers we" 
much better off in 1942 than they were in 1941, particularly when compared wit 
American workers. Actually, this is quite inaccurate because real wages are het 
obtained by dividing money wages by the cost-of-living index, and the cost! 
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APPLICATION OF POLICIES 

It is important to remember that a wage control scheme carries 
onviction only in so far as it is in fact effective. Regardless of the 
legree of perfection achieved in formulated mechanisms, wage policy 
is only effective in so far as the Government can and does apply it. 
Before discussing problems related to specific aspects of policy 

plication in the three countries in question, it would be well to con- 
sider a few general factors which are more or less independent of general 
policy. Some of these obstruct the application of Government policy; 
others facilitate its application. First, labour shortage, high prices, and 
steep excess profits taxes are phenomena which tend to weaken an 
employer’s resistance to demands for wage increases, and, therefore, 
tend to reduce the aid which in normal conditions an official policy of 
wage control would automatically receive from employers. Secondly, 
price ceilings (if rising wages are not offset by rising ceilings),’ and 
enforced labour immobility tend to obstruct the pressure exerted by 
wages on the price structure, and, therefore, tend to strengthen the 
Government’s hand. Thus, the rather comprehensive immobilization 
of labour in Great Britain (by means of the Restriction on Engage- 
ments Order) has had an interesting effect on farm wages. While high 
industrial wages in Canada and the United States drew workers away 
from the farms, the Restriction on Engagements Order to some extent 
prevented them from doing so in Great Britain. Consequently, farm 
wages remained relatively low, thereby increasing the importance of 
the legal minimum wage for farm labourers.? Other factors which 
increase the effectiveness of Government policy and tend to make it 
more effective than it would appear to be on the surface are voluntary 
discipline by employers and employees, a sympathetic attitude of 
conciliation boards, and industry-wide wage stabilization agreements 
based on the Government’s wage policy. These factors are, of course, 
the more important the less effective is the official machinery of wage 
ontrol. At the same time, a clear statement of Government policy, 
by definition, strengthens the effect of such factors. For these reasons 


he importance of this factor is enhanced in the United States, where the 

ice of Price Administration declared it would not consider wage increases as 

lequate justification for price adjustments unless the wage increases conformed 
with the President’s policy. 

* British farm labour demanded that either farm workers be exempted from 
the Restriction on Engagements Order; or that the Government raise the minimum 
lam wage. In November, 1941, the Central Agricultural Wages Board was 

mpelled to raise the minimum farm wage from 48 to 60 shillings. 


ng index is not a comparable measure of living costs in the two countries. The 
war eftort was much further advanced in Great Britain than it was in the U.S.A., 
voth in 1941 and in 1942. Consequently, the British cost-of-living index was 
ustorted by shortages and rationing to a greater degree than was the American 
i-living index. Furthermore, the items used in computing the cost-of- 
‘ving index in Great Britain received more special attention Ly way of subsidies 
id other controls. For all of these reasons the index paints too optimistic a 
picture of living conditions in both countries, but to a much greater degree in 
Britain Indeed, it would be reasonable to assume that British workers were 
worse off in a real sense in 1942 than they were in 1941. Because at this point 
we are more concerned with movements of the cost-of-living index than with 
‘ctual living conditions, these considerations are largely irrelevant to the text 
proper, 
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such considerations are particularly important in evaluating American 
controls. 

Five aspects of the problem of application require special con. 
sideration: (a) Enforcement of Government wage control policy; (b) the 
methods used to offset increased living costs; (c) the schemes used to 
prevent the pirating of skilled and semi-skilled workers; (d) the place 
of collective bargaining in wage determination; and (e) interpretation 
of Government policy. The effectiveness of a Government's anti- 
inflation wage policy depends, to a large extent, on how these problems 
are solved. 

(a) One of the fundamental differences between British, Canadian, 
and American controls arises out of the methods used to enforce these 
policies. National wage boards act as a medium for Government wage 
policy in all three countries. In the United Kingdom wages and 
salaries can, in theory, be raised ad infinitum so long as such in- 
creases do not result in disputes that must be settled by the National 
Arbitration Tribunal or some like body.! In Canada hourly wages and 
salaries cannot legally be raised without the specific permission of a 
War Labour Board. In the United States increased hourly wages and 
salaries must be approved by the War Labour Board.? Up to Oct. 3, 
1942, this latter Board was only concerned with unsettled disputes 
affecting war industries. The executive order of that date extended its 
jurisdiction to “all industries and all employees’. Actually, while 
extensive powers have been delegated to the War Labour Board and 
the Manpower Commission, these bodies have not yet set up a wide 
code of regulations governing wage rates. It is doubtful if American 
labour would ever consent to as rigid a ‘‘freeze”’ as now exists in Canada, 
where it is a criminal offence to raise wage rates without the permission 
of the National War Labour Board. Rather than depend on penal 
clauses the American Government uses war contracts as a lever to 
enforce its wage policy. The power of this lever, of course, varies 
directly with the magnitude of the war effort. 

(6) In Canada, the United States, and Great Britain increased living 
costs (usually as measured by the official cost-of-living index) have been 
recognized as grounds for increased wages. In Britain and the United 
States offsetting wage increases are often awarded on a percentage 
basis and are not always clearly distinguished from the basic wage 
rate. The Canadian Government follows the plan of a flat rate cost-ol- 
living bonus, and this bonus remains distinct from the basic wage rate.’ 
It need not be emphasized that the Canadian system is the less infla- 
tionary of the two. | 

(c) For many reasons it is harder to stabilize wages in the United 
States than in Canada. One of the most important is the serious gajs 
in the American ceiling. After the executive order of Oct. 3 indus- 
tries were found to be pirating each other’s skilled and semi-skilled 
workers by offers of higher pay. In order to combat this practice 

1 Successful strikes against the decisions of any of the wage boards in question 
limit the extent to which these boards are able to implement Government polit) 
Strikes are not illegal in any of the three countries. 

2 Under certain circumstances by a Regional War Labour Board. 

3 For further details see p. 478 above. In Great Britain wage increases 4" 
awarded on a flat rate principle in some cases (e.g. coal, chemicals, flow! 
milling, etc.). In Canada the practice is universal. 
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President Roosevelt gave the chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission power “‘to forbid the employment by an employer of any new 
employee except in accordance with regulations of the chairman’’.' 
New regulations issued by the chairman provide that employers in 
essential industries may bid workers away from non-essential but not 
essential industries, and that employers in non-essential industries 
may not bid workers away from essential industries. These regulations 
do not prevent workers from leaving poorly paid essential jobs for 
better paying non-essential jobs. Nor do they prevent employers in 
non-essential industries from pirating each other’s workers and so 
bidding up wages in the non-essential industries. In Canada the same 
problem was tackled when wage ceilings were first introduced by tying 
the ‘‘frozen’”’ wage to the job for which it was paid and by ruling that 
an individual could only increase his rate of pay legally by taking on new 
work and new responsibilities. This attack was simultaneously consoli- 
dated by an order prohibiting any worker in a war industry from moving 
to another job unless the worker be a skilled tradesman not actually 
employed at his trade. The position was further supported by pre- 
venting farm labourers from leaving agricultural work, and by pre- 
venting fit men of military age from accepting employment in a long 
list of non-essential occupations without special permission. As from 
April, 1943 men in the age groups designated under the mobilization 
regulations may be transferred compulsorily to more essential war 
employment, including farm labour. Britain has had a compulsory 
labour policy since early in the war. This policy is supplemented by 
an order prohibiting workers from leaving essential industries without 
permission. The American Manpower Commissioner will ultimately 
have to follow a similar line if he is to exercise his powers effectively. 

(d) What is the relation of wages to collective bargaining between 
employers and employees in the three wartime economies?? In Britain 
collective bargaining is still the most important factor in actual wage 
determination. In Canada rigid Government policy leaves little room for 
such bargaining. In the U.S.A. policy formulation is not yet complete and 
itis, as yet, hard to tell what scope will be left for collective bargaining. 
President Roosevelt has already taken drastic action in order to uphold 
the “little steel”’ formula, and is now thinking of forcing a reduction in 
the cost-of-living index in order to placate the C.1.0. and A.F. of L. 
On the other hand, in his “ultimatum” to Congress on Sept. 8, 
1942 he said: “It is still the policy of the Federal Government to 
encourage free collective bargaining between employers and workers; 
and that policy will continue.””"* The extent to which this policy can 
continue as far as wages are concerned and still be confined within the 


‘From the President’s statement announcing his “hold-the-line’’ order of 
April 8 

“Whatever is the fate of collective bargaining between employers and em- 
ployees, workers’ organizations will retain much of their importance as a wage 
‘etermining force. Even though collective bargaining takes the form of bargaining 
between the Government and employees, the substitution of one party for another 
‘oes not eliminate the bargaining element. This discussion is, however, only 
oncerned with the former type of collective bargaining (i.e. between employers 
and employees). 

* Quoted from the text of the President’s message as quoted in The New York 
Times of Sept. 8, 1942. 
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literal limits set by the President’s two orders of Oct. 3 and April 8 js 
open to serious question. 

(e) In both Canada and the United States the greatest potentia| 
gap in the wage ceilings as they have been established is the necessari) 
vague wording of directives regarding such matters as “substandard” 
“inequitable”, and “generally prevailing’? wage rates. There are no 
objective criteria for interpreting such ambiguities. Neither is there 
any objective measure against which to gauge the increases necessary 
for reasons related to physical production. The real policy of the 
American and Canadian War Labour Boards can only be understood 
after a close examination of increases granted and disputes settled. |) 
delegating restricted power to the Regional War Labour Boards the 
American N.W.L.B. gave them authority to increase “substandard” 
wages up to 50 cents an hour or 20 dollars a week. Regarding this 
decision The New Y ork Times of March 21 remarked: “‘It will be noticed, 
also, that the standard minimum wage indicated by the Board (ie. 
50 cents) is 10 cents an hour higher than the highest minimum wag: 
mentioned in the Federal Wage Hour Act.” As 10 cents represents 
only a 25 per cent increase, and as the cost of living has risen over 20 
per cent since January, 1941, this generosity is probably justified. 
The Canadian Prime Minister’s decision to grant a 55 cent basic wage 
to the workers in two Canadian steel plants may also have been 
desirable.t_ The point is that the line must somewhere be drawn. 
Where, is a problem requiring infinite wisdom. The best solution that 
can be expected is a set of semi-satisfactory expedients. Britain's 
problem, with no formalized policy, calls for even greater wisdom. 
Surely the National Arbitration Tribunal’s concessions to the Engineer- 
ing Unions were no more reassuring than Canada’s concessions to the 
steel workers? 

CONCLUSION 

The systems of wage control in use in Canada, Great Britain, and tli 
United States may be roughly and summarily compared. The Canadian 
Government, in imposing a comprehensive ceiling on all wages, has 
left little room for individual or collective bargaining as far as wage 
determination is concerned. In Great Britain, on the other hand, wages 
are determined by individual and collective bargaining as supple- 
mented by some measure of Government pressure. Contro! in the 
United States, in a sense, lies mid-way between Canadian and British 
control. The American Government has adopted a wage ceiling policy, 
but for the most part depends on indirect enforcement through war 
contracts and similar devices; consequently, in the U.S.A. Government 
policy depends for supplementation on individual and _ collectiv 
bargaining. 

In conclusion, it might be well to point out that a discussion of wag! 
policy is hampered by a shortcoming inherent in the nature of the 
subject matter. Discussion here has been centred on those aspects ‘ 

1 In January, 1943 the dispute ended in a two weeks’ strike. The Prime Ministe! 
granted the concession, contrary to the recommendation of the majority repo" 
of a Royal Commission. Steel wages were the highest in Canadian history, 40 
comparable to wages paid in other industries. They are among the higher wag 
in Canadian industry and the increase was given as an addition to basic rates 
rather than as a bonus. Whether or not the Prime Minister’s decision was justifie¢ 
it did not violate the tenets of his own Government’s wage policy. 
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wage policy that are related to the problem of price control. This, of 
ourse, is only part of the story. By its very nature wage policy also 
volves questions related to substandards, manpower, and output. 
But even this is not the whole story. An economic analysis of wage 
policy is not a machine which can, if cranked, turn out pat solutions. 
All it can do is to reveal economic problems requiring solutions and to 
suggest various sets of solutions. The socio-economic environment 
forms the framework within which these problems must be solved, and 
this framework cramps the free adjustment of wage policy even more 
than it cramps price policy in general. In short, the best administra- 
tion, the best formula, is one that squeezes the last ounce of assistance 
from the environment in which it finds itself. 
G. T. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH TO CONGRESS ON MAY 19 


MR. CHURCHILL began by recalling his previous visit to Congress 
just after Pearl Harbour and the American entry into the war. He had 
felt then comfort and relief that America had entered the war, for he 
was convinced that there was nothing more important for the future 
of the world than “‘the fraternal association of our two peoples in 
righteous work both in war and peace’. Heavy blows had fallen on 
the Allies in the Pacific; and no one could suggest that the British had 
not at least as great an interest as the U.S.A. in the unflinching and 
relentless waging of war against Japan. A notable part in that war 
must be played by the British armies and air and naval forces now 
marshalled on India’s eastern frontier, whence help could be brought 
to China. British forcés would wage that war side by side with the 
Americans “‘while there is breath in our bodies and while blood flows 
nour veins . 

It had become evident that, while the defeat of Japan would not 
mean the defeat of Germany, the defeat of Germany would infallibly 
mean the ruin of Japan. The U.S.A. had undertaken the main respon- 
sibility of the war against Japan at present, aiding Australia and New 
Zealand, while Britain had taken the main burden on the Atlantic. 
U.S. shipbuilding, however, now far surpassed the losses of both Allies, 
and the killings of U-boats had increased. The U-boat danger was still 
the greatest, but he had confidence that it would not only be met but 
overcome. The main air offensive,against Germany was also being 
conducted from Britain, by U.S. planes by day and British by night. 
[here was no doubt that the Allies already vastly outnumbered the 
enemy air forces, and their output and power of replacement were also 
greater. Opinion was divided as to whether the use of air power could 
alone bring about a collapse in Germany or Italy, but it was an experi- 
ment worth trying, if other measures were not excluded. The great 
centres of German war industry, particularly the Ruhr, were being 
devastated, and the recent breaching of the great dams by 19 Lancaster 
bombers would play a great part in reducing German munitions 
output. It was the settled policy of both Britain and the U.S.A. to 
make it impossible for Germany to carry on any form of war 
industry either in Germany, Italy, or the occupied countries. The air 
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offensive was also forcing Germany to withdraw an ever larger propor- 
tion of her war-making capacity from the fighting fronts to give 
protection against air attack at home. 

It was also agreed that at the earliest moment the joint air power 
should be brought to bear upon the military targets in Japan, and that 
her cities and other military centres should be laid in ashes, as they 
must be before peace returned to the world. 

At present the main problem before the U.S.A. and Britain was 
not so much the creation of armies or the output of munitions and 
aircraft, but their application against the enemy, for all their war 
plans were dominated by the supreme object of coming to grips with 
the enemy at the earliest moment, and engaging him wherever it was 
profitable and possible to do so. Therefore it was necessary to have 
war conferences between the Allied leaders as frequently as possible, 
and it was hoped that a meeting might soon be arranged with Marshal 
Stalin and Gen. Chiang Kai-shek. During his last visit to the U.S.A. 
in June, 1942 the first plans of the North African expedition had been 
entered upon: this expedition had given a most encouraging example of 
what could be achieved by British and Americans working hand in 
hand, and it almost seemed that if they could keep it up there was 
hardly anything they could not do together, either in war or peace. 

The North African campaign had confronted the enemy with a 
situation in which he had either to lose invaluable and _strategical 
territory or fight under conditions most costly and wasteful to him. 
The success of the campaign had rallied French forces to the Allies, had 
secured bases for attack on Italy, had made an economy in the strained 
shipping position, and had struck a blow at the Axis armies which had 
given the lie to their taunt that Parliamentary democracies were 
incapable of waging effective war. The Axis African excursion had cost 
Italy and Germany 950,000 soldiers killed and captured, nearly 
2,400,000 gross tons of shipping and nearly 8,000 aircraft, excluding ships 
and aircraft damaged, 6,200 guns, 2,550 tanks, and 70,000 lorries. 
The Allied success had been greater than had been expected, and this 
was largely thanks to ‘‘the military intuition of Corporal Hitler’. The 
Allied campaign had been a classic example of the way to make war, 
and no one could have been more capable than Gen. Eisenhower of 
keeping his very large, heterogeneous force together and creating the 
harmony and energy necessary for victory. 

It must not be forgotten, however,-that the main burden of the land 
war was still being borne by the Russians, who were holding 1% 
German and 28 satellite divisions on their front, in comparison with 
15 German divisions destroyed in Tunisia. It was likely that Hitler 
would attempt a third time to break the heart and spirit of Russia, 
but he would not succeed, and Britain and America must do every- 
thing sensible and practicable in their power to take more of the 
weight off Russia. There was no doubt now that the war would be won 
by the Allies, but, as after Gettysburg in the Civil War, there was 
likely to be much heavier fighting still to come. The enemy was still 
proud and powerful and hard to get at. Many serious dangers had 
been surmounted by the Allies, but there was one great danger which 
would remain to the end—the undue prolongation of the war. In the 
dragging out of the war at enormous expense until the democracies 
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were tired or bored or split lay the main hopes now of Germany and 
Japan. Therefore, no relaxation must be tolerated, and all energies 
must be turned to the supreme objective of the general victory of the 
United Nations. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 
_A Day TO DAy RECORD 


May 11.—Algiers radio stated that M. Pucheu, former Minister of 
the Interior in the Vichy Government, had arrived in North Africa; 
Gen. Giraud placed him under police supervision until his position 
had been examined. 

May 13.—Mr. Churchill sent a message to Gen. Giraud congratu- 
lating him on the prowess of the French troops in North Africa. 

May 15.--Gen. Giraud ordered the deposition of the Bey of Tunis,. 
since his presence on the throne during the Allied occupation was 
“liable to compromise the security of the Regency, which France, as 
the protecting Power, has undertaken to ensure’. He was succeeded 
by his uncle, Sidi Lamin. 

Algiers radio announced that a Tunisian court-martial had sentenced 
to death 5 Vichy officials for collaboration with the Axis, including the 
official in charge of propaganda. Many prominent Fascists were also 
apprehended, including the staff of the Italian Consulate. 

May 19.—Gen. Giraud abolished Vichy-imposed laws permitting 
arbitrary military internment without appeal. 

May 23.—Gen. Giraud’s reply to Gen. de Gaulle. (see France.) 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Enemy activity was confined to hit-and-run raids on coastal areas by 
fighter bombers, but a good deal of damage was done to buildings and 
houses, and the death roll was fairly heavy in an East Anglian town. 
A few bombs were dropped in the London area on several nights and 
in South Wales, and on May 23 considerable damage was done at a 
south coast town, where hotels, large stores, and other buildings were 
hit and many people killed or injured. 24 of the raiders were destroyed. 

Very heavy attacks were made on Duisburg (May 12 night), where 
over 1,500 tons of bombs were dropped and 34 aircraft lost, Berlin, 
Bochum, and other places in the Ruhr and targets in Czechoslovakia 
(May 13 night), when 34 were lost, Kiel, Antwerp, Velsen, etc. (May 14), 
Emden (May 15), Berlin (May 15, 16, 19, 20, and 21 nights), the dams 
at Méhne, Sorpe, and Eder (May 16 night), when 8 bombers were lost 
out of 19 taking part, Kiel and Flensburg (May 19), Bremen, Emden, 
and Wilhelmshaven (May 21), Zeebrugge (May 23) and Dortmund 
(May 23 night), where 38 bombers were lost in the heaviest air attack 
ever made on Germany. Over 2,000 tons of bombs were dropped, 
making the total weight dropped on Germany since the war began 
100,000 tons. The Méhne aad Eder dams were breached and the 
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valleys below them flooded for many miles down the Ruhr and the 
Weser and Fulda valleys. 

Other targets attacked by day and night included Meaulte, St. Omer. 
Boulogne, Abbeville, Cherbourg, Courtrai, Tricqueville, Caen, Pojx 


Bordeaux, Lorient, Tergnier, and Orleans, while coastal, river and canal 
traffic was also attacked daily and many ships and barges sunk or 
damaged. In their daylight attacks on Kiel, Emden, Meaulte, and other 
places on May 13, 14, and 15 U.S. bombers destroyed 121 German 
aircraft for the loss of 20, and the number of enemy ’planes destroyed 
in other operations was 49 confirmed, with a considerable but unknown 
number shot down or damaged by U.S. bombers in day attacks op 
Emden, Kiel, and other objectives on May 19 and 21. Total Allied 
losses were 210 aircraft. The bombing offensive began on May 12 
when the weather first became suitable, and in the first 24 hours over 
4,000 tons of bombs were dropped. 
On May 11 the U.S. Navy announced the sinking on May 6 of 5 
. U-boats, and on May 12 the Admiralty announced that during attacks 
on a convoy carried on over 8 days by 25 U-boats and ending on May 6 
4 of them were destroyed, 4 very probably sunk, and 2 probably. The 
convoy suffered some damage, but the majority of the merchantmen 
reached port in safety. 

At sea light naval units sank 2 torpedo-boats and several E-boats, 
and on May 17 it was announced that in April the German cargo 
vessels Silvaplana and Regensburg had been intercepted in European 
waters when nearing German ports with cargoes from the Far East. Both 
scuttled themselves, and 157 of the crew of the Silvaplana were taken 
prisoners. 

The Germans reported successful attacks on important military 
objectives in the London area and on Sunderland, Cardiff, Bourne- 
mouth, Hastings, Chelmsford, and Lowestoft. They reported heavy, 
civilian casualties from floods after the attack on the two dams, but 
said the damage to important industrial objectives was relatively small 
and could be repaired in part within a short time. The electricity 
supplied by the reservoirs represented only a small fraction of the 
total of Germany’s electric current. On May 19 they gave the casualties 

_as 370 people killed and 36 missing. Berlin radio declared that ‘‘the 
attempt against the dams was a crime inspired by the Jews. Like all 
Jewish crimes this one, too, will find just punishment”’. 

On May 18 they announced that single U-boats in the North Atlantic 

had sunk 8 ships and shot down 3 aircraft. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

In the middle of May the Russian air force maintained day and nig!it 
attacks on important railway centres and concentration points behind 
the German lines, including Kiev, Orel, Bryansk, Poltava, Dnepro- 
petrovsk, Kharkov, Krasnograd, Barvenkovo, Lozovaya, Yartsevo, 
Mzensk, Byelgorod, Slavyansk, Staraya Russa, Kremenchug, Debalt- 
sevo, Uspenskaya and other stations and road junctions, while on 
May 12 night the Warsaw railways were bombed. Many raids were also 
made on airfields. 

Bitter fighting continued at the Kuban bridgehead, where the 
Russians maintained their pressure, with heavy artillery bombard- 
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ents; the Novorossisk defences were also shelled for 5 days in the 
riddle of May and again on May 20 after strong German counter- 
bttacks, aided by up to 1,500 sorties a day by the Luftwaffe, had failed 
o break the Russian ring round the outskirts of the port, In these 
ctions the Germans claimed the infliction of very heavy losses on the 

- e.g. on May 16 they said that in 2 days the bulk of 3 Soviet 


vere destroyed or captured in the first half of May. 

The Russians reported local gains at Lisichansk and near Izyum, 
resulting in the widening of the Lisichansk bridgehead. On May 15 
hey reported 8 heavy Axis attacks on the Leningrad front, all of which 
were held. They were resumed on May 22, but made no progress, and 
none was Claimed by the Germans. 

Russian figures of aircraft losses were: week ended May 15, 370 
German and 104 Russian; and week ended May 22, 313 German and 
61 Russian. In 3 weeks’ fighting on the Lower Kuban the Russians 
daimed the destruction of over 500 Axis aircraft, lost in vain attempts 
{o gain air superiority over the Russians. 

In the Barents Sea 3 transports and 2 minesweepers were sunk, and 
the Germans reported the sinking of 3 freighters there and of 2 supply 
ships in the Black Sea. Both sides were reported to be massing large 
numbers of troops and material for the opening of a general offensive, 
the most powerful German concentration being in the Byelgorod area. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

A non-stop air offensive was maintained against the Italian islands, 
in which very great damage was done to ports and airfields and large 
numbers of Axis aircraft destroyed. In the 3 days May 19-21, 285 
aircraft were almost certainly destroyed and probably many more 
damaged in attacks on Sardinia and Sicily and on the base at Grosseto, 
8) miles north of Rome, where 58 ’planes on the ground were wrecked. 
Among the ports or airfields most heavily bombed were Alghero, 
Cagliari, Oblia, Porto Torres, Decimomannu, Sassari, Milis, Vilacidro, 
and Sciacca in Sardinia, and Messina, Palermo, Augusta, Trapani, 
Empedocle, Borizzo, Marsala, Biscari, Catania, and Comiso, in Sicily. 
Bombs were also dropped on Reggio, Lido di Roma, Civita Vecchia, 
and Gallipoli, south of Brindisi. Pantelleria was both bombed and 
shelled, a very heavy attack being made on May 18, when 18 or more 
vessels in port were sunk or badly damaged. On some days several 
attacks were made, e.g. on May 23 3 in 5 hours, when 5 ships were hit. 
Little or no opposition was encountered. 

At sea many attacks were made on convoys and several ships, 
including tankers, sunk or seriously damaged. On May 16 the loss of 
the submarine Splendid was announced. On May 18 it was announced 
that submarines off Sicily had sunk a destroyer and a small supply 
ship and almost certainly a large supply ship, and had torpedoed a 
third. In the Aegean they sank a small supply ship, and other supply 
ships were sunk or damaged by shell fire by naval surface units. 

In all the air operations at least 380 Axis aircraft were believed to 
lave been destroyed. Allied losses totalled 36 ‘planes. 

On May 21, for the first time since December, some bombs were 
dropped on Malta. 2 of the raiders were destroyed and many damaged, 
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destruction of several Allied aircraft, e.g. 14 on May 20, 18 on May 2 
and 20 on May 22. On May 20 they reported the presence of 72 ship 
at Gibraltar, including the carriers Argus and Formidable, the battle 
ships King George V and Nelson, and 22 cruisers and 18 destroyers, 


NORTH AFRICA 

On May 12 the Italians announced that the Axis Ist Army haf 
smashed an attack by the British 8th Army the previous day and wa; 
still fighting strenuously. On May 12, however, this Army surrendered 
after a heavy bombing attack, in the coastal sector north of Enfidaville 
The commander, Gen. Messe, stated that he would surrender only tg 
the 8th Army. Further west, in the Zaghouan area, resistance to the 
French collapsed the same day, and over 22,000 prisoners were taken 
The last bombs in the campaign were dropped by the R.A.F. at Bo 
Ficha that day. The last elements of the Axis forces surrendered about 
noon on May 13. The final count of prisoners taken between May 5 an 
18 was 224,000, and included 16 German and 10 Italian generals. The 
German commander, von Arnim, was captured on May 12 at St. 
Marie du Zit. The enemy collapse was preceded by the blockade of th¢ 
coast of the Cape Bon Peninsula and by the break through of the Britis 
forces from Tunis in the Hamman Lif area on May 10. Within 12 hour 
Soliman, Grombalia, and Menzel Bou Zelfa had all been occupied, the 
whole Peninsula isolated, and the Axis forces in the area west of Bow 
Ficha surrounded. Small parties of the enemy attempted to escape by 
sea, and some 900 were captured in the 2 weeks ended May 22 by™, 
British naval forces, which also, in the 2 weeks ended May 10, sank 4 
merchantmen, | destroyer, 3 tramp steamers, 1 transport, and many 
small craft in Tunisian waters. 

On May 16 it was announced that since the Allied landing Allied 
aircraft had sunk 71 enemy ships and probably 103 more, and had 
damaged 120. In addition, between 30 and 40 had been sunk or 
seriously damaged by mines on their way to Tunisian ports. On May 18 
Mr. Attlee stated that Axis losses in Africa since Italy entered the war 
were 827,000 killed, wounded, and prisoners, while Allied losses totalled 
220,000. Axis casualties in the fighting since the attack on the Mareth 
Line (March 21) were 267,000 captured, 30,000 killed, and 27,0) 
seriously wounded. Other figures of losses were: Allied shipping losses 
in moving men and supplies into North Africa were 16 per cent of the 
total traffic. On May 16 the Allied Air C.-in-C, stated that 520 Axis 
aircraft had been captured in North-West Africa, many of them 
serviceable. Finally, on May 21 it was announced that since the 
Alamein battle in October, 1942 naval forces had sunk or seriously 
damaged 313 enemy ships, of which 56 were warships, not including 
ships sunk by submarines and mines. 

The Germans (Hitler’s H.Q.) stated on May 13 that “the heroic 
struggle has to-day found its honourable end’. The last groups ° 
resistance, fighting round Tunis for days without food or water, had 
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cease fighting after using up their entire ammunition. They had 
ccumbed to lack of supplies, not to the onslaught of the enemy, and 
4d fully accomplished the task set them, tying down in North Africa 
e strongest enemy forces and inflicting the heaviest losses in men and 
aterial. The Italian Chief of Staff declared on May 13 that the 
iscrepancy between the two sides was 1 to 20 in tanks, | to 7 in 
rmoured cars, and 1 to 3 in guns, with great disproportion in the Air 
orces. The Allies, he said, would probably regret the timid manner 
, which they undertook and carried out the final operations when it 
yas possible to give the real figures of the Axis forces engaged in the 
nal phases of the campaign. Gen. Messe, promoted to Marshal, and 
he Ist Army had achieved all the tasks entrusted to them, and by 
jood and sacrifice had “‘guaranteed the future of Africa and of the 
nation . 


PACIFIC AREA 

Allied air attacks were kept up on the principal Japanese air'and sea 
ases in New Guinea, New Britain, Timor, and the Solomons, and 

eavy raids were made on Rabaul, Arawe, Madang, Wewak, Lae, 

alamaua, Gasmata, Cape Gloucester, Finschafen, Dilli, Kupang, 

ferauke (South Dutch New Guinea), Kavieng, Lorengau, Kaimana, 

‘ahili, and Ballale. The Japanese raided Port Moresby, Wau, Wessel 
sands (500 miles north-east of Darwin), Oro Bay (where 16 raiders 
ere destroyed and probably 6 more), an airfield in Arnhem Land, 
'S. positions on Guadalcanal, Douglas Harbour (New Guinea), and 
Exmouth Gulf, 650 miles north of Perth on the west coast of Australia, 
vhere all the bombs fell in the sea. In an air action over the Russell 
slands on May 13 16 Japanese ’planes were destroyed and probably 

more, for the loss of 5 aircraft, 2 of whose pilots were saved, and in 
attacks on Japanese barges, etc., along the New Guinea coast east and 
yest of Madang on May 21 8 barges were sunk and 22 aircraft destroyed 
rt badly damaged, for the loss of 4. On May 15 U.S. B24s bombed 
Vake Island. 

In land fighting in New Guinea enemy patrols were wiped out in the 
Mubo and Komiatum areas. 

In the Aleutians U.S. forces landed on Attu on May 11 and in 2 
weeks’ fighting drove the garrison into a small area in Chicagof Bay at 
the eastern end of the island. Kiska was bombed several times. 

On May 17 it was announced that U.S. submarines had sunk 6 ships 
| a destroyer) and hit with a torpedo a large tanker. On May 18 the 
loss off Brisbane of the hospital ship Centaur was announced, torpedoed 
early on May 14 by a submarine, with the loss of 268 lives. She sank in 
3 minutes. — ’ 

On May 21 it was learnt that Adm. Yamamoto, C.-in-C. of the 
combined Japanese Fleet, had been killed in an air action in April. On 
May 22 it was announced that of the 22 warships damaged at Pearl 
Harbour 17 were back in commission, including the battleships Mary- 
land, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, California, West Virginia, and Nevada. 
The battleships Oklahoma and Arizona were still under repair. 

rhe Japanese declared (May 17) that the Americans at Attu had 
used poison gas on May 14 and 15, but they had not retaliated. They 
(laimed (May 24) the sinking of a-destroyer, the setting on fire of 
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another and serious damage to a cruiser off the island, and damage 
other warships by submarines. There was no confirmation of thes 
claims, and the U.S. naval communiqué reported that an air attack g 
2 warships on May 22 was unsuccessful. 


Sino-Japanese War. Heavy fighting was reported on the south bank 
of the Yangtze below Ichang, but the Chinese stated that all attack 
were being held. They also reported (May 13) that the campaign in tha 
Taiheng Mountains was ending, with no ground gained by the Japanes 
Kunming was raided on May 15, when U.S. fighters shot down aati 
enemy for certain and 10 probably. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

On May 14 it was announced that Maungdaw had been evacuated 
and ground fighting thenceforward was confined to patrol activities in 
that area and near Sumprabum, north of Myitkyina. Air attacks were 
made oniver transport and on air bases and rail centres at Meiktila, 
Prome, Heho, Ye-u, Moulmein and the Martaban area, Myingyan, 
Kalemyo, Kangaung, Shwebo, Lashio, Thayetmyo, Minbu, Gangaw, 
and Katha. On May 18 the heaviest weight of bombs so far was dropped 
by the R.A.F. and U.S. aircraft on 6 important enemy centres. 

The Japanese raided Cox’s Bazaar on May 21, losing 4 aircraft, and 
Chittagong next day, losing (destroyed or badly damaged) 17 out of 3! 
aircraft employed . Allied losses were 2 aircraft. 

On May 20 it was announced that a British and Indian force had 
been operating for 3 months in Upper Burma and had withdraw 
safely after cutting the Mandalay-Myitkyina railway in 75 places, 
destroying 4 bridges and doing much other damage. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 


May 11.—The Foreign Ministry announced the discharge of a former 
member of the Embassy in Tokyo from the diplomatic service for 
speeches he had made in the U.S.A., saying that Argentina had been 
“the eyes and ears of the Japanese Government in the western -hemi- 
sphere”’. 


AUSTRALIA 


May 21.—-The Army Minister announced that Australian casualties 
in the final break-though at El Alamein were 5,794, out of a total of 
18,713 in the whole Middle East Campaign, including Greece and 
Crete. 


BARBADOS 


May 11.—It was announced that a detachment of the S. Caribbean 
Force had left for Dominica in connexion with the Martinique situation. 


BELGIUM 


May 16.—It was learnt that 8 Belgians had been sentenced to death 
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and others imprisoned by the German military court at Charleroi for 
organizing sabotage and the “‘elimination”’ of quislings. 

May 18.—The Foreign Minister stated in London that peace in the 
future would be made not of the accumulated demands of the United 
Nations, but of the sum total of their sacrifices. The great nations 
must take the lead, and thereby gained more responsibilities than 
rights, but these responsibilities could not be fulfilled except in con- 
formity with the rules of the ideal for which they were fighting. A 
peace imposed on the small and medium States against their will or 
without their being fully admitted to the discussion of all its conditions 
would be the most absurd and fragile peace. 

May 19.—It was learned that 2 Belgians had been executed by the 
Germans for printing and distributing a clandestine newspaper, 
inciting to strikes, and sabotage. 

A curfew was imposed in Liége between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. following 
“outrages committed with explosives’. 


BOLIVIA 
May 12.—President’s visit to Canada. (see Canada.) 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 

May 11.—It was learned that French subjects were arriving in 
Dominica from Martinique and Guadeloupe at the rate of over 100 
daily. 


BULGARIA 

May 16.—It was learned that the Ministers of the Interior and of 
Commerce had resigned after German demands for stricter measures to 
deal with the killing of Nazis, and German reports stated that Gen. 
Stoyanov had been appointed Minister of the Interior and Christo 
Otsof, consul at Bratislava, Minister of Commerce. 

May 23.—3 Bulgarians were executed and 2 sentenced to life 
imprisonment at Plovdiv on charges of sabotage. 

Visit of Chief of Staff to Hungary. (see Hungary.) 

May 24.—The Minister of the Interior issued a decree ordering all 
Jews to leave Sofia within three days. 


CANADA 
_ May 12.—The President of Bolivia arrived in Ottawa, and later left 
for New York, 

The Minister of National Defence stated in Parliament 
that the Canadian army in Britain now numbered 190,000 men; the 
Government had never insisted on maintaining the oversea army intact 
if its components could serve better separately. 

May 17,—The fourth Victory Loan was over-subscribed, amounting 
to over $1,216,930,750. 

Mr. Mackenzie King announced in the House of Commons that a 
national emergency had been declared to exist in the production of 
coal in Canada. He later left Ottawa for Washington. 
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May 1 19.—The Minister of National Defence announced that ap 
additional 75,000 men would join the army oversea during the current 
fiscal year, and that 177,000 men would be needed to maintain the needs 
of the army, navy, and air force during the year. 

May 22.—The Minister of National Defence for Air stated in the 
House of Commons that the strength of the Air Force was now 180,172 
of whom 11,000 were women. Total casualties in the R.C.AF 
numbered 7,050. There were now 154 training schools under the 
Commonwealth air training plan, and more than 50,000 trained men 
had been turned out, together with 75,000 trained in ground trades, 
while training aircraft now numbered 10,000. 


CHILE 


May 18.—The Government announced the severance of diplomatic 
and consular relations with the Vichy, Hungarian, and Rumanian 
Governments. 


CHINA 

May 20.—Ratification of treaty with U.S.A. ending extra-terri- 
toriality. (see U.S.A.) 

The Government declared that the agreement signed by the Vichy 
Government with the Nanking régime on May 18 for the transfer to 
the latter of French rights in connexion with foreign settlements or 
concessions in occupied China was a violation of international law, and 
lodged a strong protest with the Embassy in Chungking, assefting that 
because of this illegal act the treaties granting extra-territorial rights 
to France were no longer binding on China. 

Instruments of ratification of the treaty by which Britain renounced 
extra-territorial rights were exchanged in Chungking. 

May 21.—An understanding was reached with the U.S. Government 
that jurisdiction in regard to criminal offences committed by members 
of the U.S. forces in China should be exclusively exercised by U.S. 
service courts. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


May 12.—President Benes’s visit to the U.S.A. (see U.S.A.) 

May 13.—Speech of President Benes to Congress. (see U.S.A.) 

May 16.—The German Courts at Prague and Brno announced that 
during April 57 people were executed in the Protectorate, making a 
total of 242 since Jan. 1. 

May 18.—tThe Minister of State, at a meeting of the State Council in 
London, said that his Government regretted the suspension of Soviet- 
Polish relations and hoped that the common effort of the three Great 
Powers and the statesmanship of Gen. Sikorski would solve all con- 
troversial problems between the two countries. They also trusted that 
it would be possible to overcome the difficulties which had led to a 
temporary suspension of Czechoslovak-Polish negotiations. They 
emphasized the vital importance of all small nations in central and 
south-eastern Europe seeking a guarantee of independence and 
security as well as economic and social prosperity in a close collabora- 
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tion with Russia, Britain, the U.S.A., and France. But a confederation 
or alliance between Czechoslovakia and Poland would only be feasible 
if both of them had equally cordial relations with Russia. Identity of 
views had not been achieved between them over Hungary, which was 
Czechoslovakia’s main enemy after Germany; Poland, on the other 
hand, was not at war with Hungary. Another difference was the 
annexation by Poland of the Teschen district at the time of the Munich 
agreement; to the painful surprise of the Czech Government the Polish 
Government in London had not undone that act, but had taken steps 
with a view to perpetuating it. 

May 19.—Dr. Benes’s speech at the Council of Foreign Relations 
dinner in New York. (see U.S.A.) 

May 22.—President Benes’s speech in Chicago. (see U.S.A.) 


DENMARK 
May 14.—Swedish reports stated that the Riffel Syndikatet, the 
largest arms factory in Denmark, had been wrecked by saboteurs. 


EGYPT 

May 13.—The British Minister of State issued a statement at the 
close of the Middle East Council meeting in Cairo, pointing out that 
since there were great United Nations Forces in the Middle East and 
that it was an armed camp and a great base there were many military, 
economic, financial, and political problems to be discussed by the 
Council. The conference was attended by 6 Cs.-in-C., 3 Ambassadors, 
3 Ministers, 3 Governors, and one High Commissioner. There was no 
one particular problem which necessitated the meeting, and its coin- 
cidence with the final defeat of the Axis in North Africa was merely 
fortuitous, 


FINLAND 
May 24.—The German Chief of Staff, Zeitzler, arrived in Helsinki. 


FRANCE 

May 12.—It was learned that 150 people in Vichy had been arrested 
on a charge of plotting to overthrow Laval, and that mass arrests had 
also taken place in Lyons, Arles, Nimes, Marseilles, and Toulouse 

The Uruguayan Government broke off diplomatic relations. 

May 14.—It was learned that the Italian authorities had established 
a closed zone, 60 miles in depth, from the Italian border to Marseilles. 

It was learned that Benoist Mechin, former State Secretary in the 
Vichy Government, and Rene Gillouin, former director of Pétain’s 
cabinet oe had escaped to a neutral country. 

May 15.—Swiss reports stated that 5 people were killed and over 40 
wounded in fighting in the streets of Lyons on May 13. 

It was learned that a Council of Resistance had been set up in 
Metropolitan France, composed of delegates from the 8 main under- 
ground organizations. It sent a message to the National Committee in 
London expressing confidence in Gen, de Gaulle as leader of the resis- 
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tance movement, urging the speedy setting up of a provisional Goverp. 
ment under him, with Gen. Giraud as military chief, and ‘calling for , 
meeting of the two generals in Algiers. 

May 17.—The German wireless reported that ‘‘two leading member; 
of the French Popular Party have fallen victims during the last fey 
days to terrorist attacks’. 

The National Committee published Gen. de Gaulle’s reply to Geo, 
Giraud’s message of April 27, stating that this message marked “new 
and definite progress towards the point of view of Fighting France”, 
Gen. de Gaulle reaffirmed his conception of the central authority to be 
set up in Algiers, declined Gen. Giraud’s invitation to meet at Biskra 
or Marrakesh, and said the meeting should be in Algiers, as he did not 
feel justified in taking important decisions ‘‘without consulting public 
opinion as expressed by democratically elected public bodies’. 

® May 18.—M. Jacquinot, Deputy for the Meuse and Under-Secretary 
for the Interior in the Reynaud Government of 1940, arrived in London 
to join Gen. de Gaulle. 

Ch.le broke off diplomatic relations. (see Chile.) 

May 19.—Release of 250,000 prisoners in Germany for work there. 
(see Germany.) 

May 20.—It was learned that all Italians of the 1917-21 classes 
resident in France had been ordered to report. 

M. Jacquinot stated in London that 6 months previously the official 
Vichy figure of Frenchmen shot by the Germans was 35,000, and that 
it had probably now grown to 50,000. 

Chinese protest to Embassy in Chungking against Vichy’s transfer 
of French rights in foreign settlements in occupied China to the 
Nanking Government. (see China.) 

May 22.—Gen. Catroux arrived in London from Algiers. 

May 23.—Paris radio stated that ever since Germany had desired 
the union of all people of the same blood and race the Vatican had 
launched violent campaigns against racialism through its press and, in 
spite of all the efforts of the Nazi Government, had continued to attack 
the German régime. There had been quarrels between German cardinals 
and the authorities, and finally a circular was issued by Goring giving 
orders to combat political activity on the part of the clergy. ‘‘Thus the 
Vatican declared war’’; it declared. 

Gen. de Gaulle received Gen. Catroux. Gen. Giraud’s reply to Gen. 
de Gaulle’s letter of May 10 was published, proposing that union with 
Gen. de Gaulle should be immediately established. He suggested the 
formation of a central executive committee, for a limited duration and 
with collective responsibility, which should meet in Algiers and be the 
central power governing all matters hitherto dealt with by the National 
Committee in London and the civil and military €.-in-C. in Algiers. It 
would also organize a national consultative council and a committee 
of resistance, appoint commissioners, and decide their. powers. The 
two Generals would hold the Presidency in turn and both would have 
the power to sign, with the Commissioners responsible, decrees decided 
on by the committee. The committee would include the 2 Presidents 
and 2 members proposed by each of them, and three seats would be 
kept vacant to be filled up later by the committee. 

It must not be forgotten, it was stated, that this authority would be 
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eld from a de facto situation, and this could not bea French Govern- 
ent. The committee would solemnly make it known to the French 
eople that it would hand over its powers to a provisional Government, 
» be constituted in accordance with the law of February, 1872 as 
wn as possible. This law might be adapted to take into account the 
hanges made by enemy occupation or by the social development of 
‘ance by appealing to elected bodies on the advice of the national 
onsulting council and the legislative council. 

May 24.—Fighting French H.Q. in London issued a statement that 
» differences of importance existed between the conception of the 
‘ational Committee and that expressed in Gen. Giraud’s letter of May 17 
bn the formation ofa central authority, that Gen. Catroux was returning 
o Algiers at once, and that the National Committee considered 
at Gen. de Gaulle should leave for Algiers during the week. 

Paris radio announced that all Frenchmen born in 1920 must report 
pt local town halls to receive labour cards. 

It was learned that 2 German officers and 5 soldiers had been killed 
nd over 30 injured in attacks by French patriots in Lyons recently; in 
eprisal the Germans seized about 120 hostages. An Italian and a 
erman officer and several Italian soldiers were killed at Marseilles and 
nore than 100 people were afterwards arrested. 

Laval ordered the evacuation of all children from Bordeaux. 


s/ERMANY 

May 10.—-Gen. Dittmar stated in a broadcast that the result of the 
ampaign in Tunisia was no surprise to the expert, owing to the over- 
powering superiority of the enemy. The Axis stand in Tunisia had 
chieved its object, however, for time had been gained and the enemy 
ad been prevented from seizing Tunisia when the winter battle in the 
‘ast was at its climax. The establishment of a second front at a most 
wkward moment had been prevented. The enemy’s next step would 
‘far more difficult; the Mediterranean struggle had entered upon a 
hew stage, but the Axis strength was undiminished, and even renewed. 

May 11.—Sertorius stated in a broadcast that after the fall of Tunis 
und Bizerta the remnants of the Tunisian Axis army, who were 
lding out “in a hopeless position’’ could no longer present an opera- 
ional problem to the enemy. 

May 12.—Note to Sweden re the incident of the Draken. (see Sweden.) 
May 13.—Hitler’s H.Q. announced that the “heroic struggle”’ of the 
ermans and Italians in Africa had come to an “‘honourable end’’, and 
hat they had ceased fighting after using up their entire anmunition. 
hey had finally succumbed to the lack of supplies and not to the 
‘nemy onslaught. They had fully accomplished their task in Africa, 
lor they had inflicted heavy losses on the enemy, and had given relief 
to other fronts and gained time. It was announced that on May 10 
Hitler sent a message to von Arnim, expressing his thanks for the valour 
and endurance of the German army, and stating that their last action 
and attitude would be an example to the entire armed forces of Ger- 
many and would be regarded as “‘a particularly glorious leaf in the 
German history of the war’. On May 11 Mussolini had also sent a 
message to von Arnim, stating that history would accord its recognition 
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of the heroic deeds of the Axis niniansis in Africa, and nd esis in th 
leaders and soldiers of the Axis army there “‘the most beautiful expres 
sion of the bravery of the Axis people”. 

May 14.—The Diplomatische Korrespondenz stated that the Germay 
army would defend every inch of Italian soil, just as it would Germany 

May 16.—Purchase by Portuguese companies of 5 German ships i 
Mozambique and Angola ports. (see Portugal.) 

May 17.—Rosenberg, addressing a Nazi party meeting at Oldenburg 
said that the time of highest trial had come for the Nazis and {og 
Germany. There was only one way left, which must be followed calmly 
conscious of the inescapability of the struggle. ‘If we do not bear , = td 
fate to-day it will mean extermination for our people’, he said. 
are faced with inextinguishable hatred; therefore we have to the 
to this hatred with an equally strong hatred.” 

Berlin radio denied that there had been any peace feelers put out by 
Germany, and said that “‘in view of the secure military position of the 
Reich” there could be absolutely no question of such talk. “Evidently 
tLe wish is again father to the thought on the other side of the Atlantic’ 
it was added. 

May 18.—An official of the Ministry of Food stated in a broadcast 
that rations could not be increased, that the recent reduction in the 
meat ration was inevitable, and that potatoes and vegetables woul 
have to be relied on for the duration for any improvement in the food 
position. 

May 19.—It was learned that a quarter of a million French prisoners 
of war in Germany had been freed for work there. This, together with 
the return to France of 50,000 prisoners, was in compensation for the 
latest 250,000 workers sent to Germany from France. 

May 20.—It was learned that Professor Huber of Munich University 
had been beheaded for having inspired the recent “traitorous conspiracy’ 
in the University, following which 5 people were sentenced to death 
and several others imprisoned. 

May 21.—Hitler sent a message to Mussolini and King Vict 
Emmanuel on the anniversary of the signing of the treaty of alliance 
with Italy, assuring them of his ‘‘absolute certainty that the efforts 
and sacrifices which have to be made will find their reward in the glorious 
victory of our just cause’. 

Goebbels stated in Das Reich that what mattered with success or 
setback in the military field was whether these events were so decisive 
as to alter basically the face of the war as a whole. “Europe is the 
centre of our strategy; Africa is only a fringe. Africa is of vital value 
for the future of the Axis, but we can do without it for the further 
prosecution of the war”’ he said. The Axis had had only “‘insignifi- 
cantly small” forces in North Africa, and the issue of the campaigi 
had rested entirely on the problem of supplies. They had never beet 
short of troops or material, but means of transporting them to Tunisia 
over a dangerous sea were limited. In future theatres of war it was 
probable that the Axis would not be in a similar position, for theit 
transport would depend on railways, not ships. ‘The outstanding 
problem of the war is mobility’’, he said, and the Axis lines had now 
been drawn closer. and were running through zones which they could 
control by their own forces. 
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“The initiative is slowly passing back into our hands’’, he concluded, 
In spite of our losses in Africa we still have the advantage’’. 

A military spokesman stated that the drop in U-boat sinkings was 

cause ‘there are just not enough ships to be sunk’’. No large convoys 
ere crossing the Atlantic at present, and it was once again empty. 

May 24.—Gen. Dittmar, in a broadcast, said there were “continuous 
error attacks”? by the Anglo-U.S. air force on the home front. The 
mmense value of the time gained by the Axis forces in Africa was now 
naking itself felt, and this made up for the loss of territory and troops. 
‘he total loss of those troops had not yet been made good, but the 
Axis was now in a different position in the Mediterranean. Germany 
had now a “‘stabilized front in full strength after the longest period of 
alm yet experienced’, 


REAT BRITAIN 

May 11.—Mr. Churchill’s visit to the U.S.A. (see U.S.A.) 

The Secretary for the Dominions stated in Parliament that the 
asualties of the First Army in Tunisia amounted to 1,200, making a 
otal since April 17 of 8,400, while the Eighth Army casualties from 
April 20 to May 3 were just over 2,400. 

The Ministry of Home Security announced that in raids over the 
.K. in April 172 people were killed and 205 seriously injured. 

May 13.—The Secretary for the Dominions announced in the House 
ff Commons the end of the campaign in North Africa. Over 150,000 
prisoners had been taken, together with more than 1,000 guns, 250 
tanks, and many thousands of motor-vehicles. The continent of Africa 
had “been cleansed entirely of all Nazi and Fascist infection’. The 
battle could be regarded as a classic example of the military art, he 
said, and the honour was shared by British, American, and French 
troops. The occupation of North Africa was not an end in itself; it was 
a forward base from which to launch further attacks upon the Axis, so 
that in the fulness of time Hitler would be forced, like the German 
generals in Tunisia, to accept unconditional surrender. 

Mr. Churchill’s message of congratulation to Gen. Giraud. (see 
North Africa.) 

A message for the Prime Minister was received from Gen. Alexander, 
announcing that the Allies were masters of all the North African shores. 

May 14.—The King sent a message of congratulation to Mr. Chur- 
chill on the victory in North Africa, stating that its initial conception 
and successful prosecution were largely due to his vision and deter- 
mination. 

Mr. Churchill’s broadcast to the Home Guard. (see U.S.A.) 

May 15.—The Secretary for Air stated at Newcastle that since 
Nov. 7, 1942 1,696 enemy aircraft had been destroyed in North Africa, 
as against an Allied loss of 657, while over 10,000 tons of bombs were 
dropped on enemy targets and at least 25 ships sunk by air attack. 
from April 23 to May 4 the Allies made 3,000 bomber sorties, as 
against the Luftwaffe’s 245, and 14,000 Allied fighter sorties. 

May 18.—Resolutions of thanks to the Forces for the North African 
victory were moved in both Houses of Parliament. The Secretary for 
the Dominions stated in the Commons that British casualties in the 
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African and Middle: East iia since Italy wedieiail ian war amounted 
to 220,000 in killed, wounded, missing, and prisoners. Excluding 
200,000 casualties among the native troops serving Italy in the Abys 
sinian and Somaliland campaigns, Axis casualties amounted to 297 00K 
Germans and 400,000 Italians. 

There were now over 142,000 German and nearly 348,000 Italian 
prisoners in British hands. There were about 80,000 British prisoners 
in German and about 70,000 in Italian. hands, including Dominion, 
Colonial, and Indian troops. 

Acceptance of loan of £3 million from Southern Rhodesia. (sx 
Southern Rhodesia.) 

May 19.—The Under-Secretary for Home Affairs stated in the House 
of Commons that in the three years between 1940 and 1942 63,000 
refugees had been admitted to Britain and that 4,000 more had 
arrived during the past 5 months. Since the beginning of the war India 
had received over 400,000, Palestine had taken 300,000 Jewish imni- 
grants since 1919, the East African Colonies had also deait with a large 
number of war refugees, while more than 40,000’ Polish refugees had 
come under British protection. 

May 20.—Mr. Eden, deputizing for Mr. Churchill in addressing the 
annual conference of the Conservative Party, emphasized the growing 
strength of the Allied air attack, and said that a programme of ‘day 
and night bombing, ceaselessly, continuously, relentlessly, hour by 
hour, until the war is won” had been prepared for Germany. Moreover 
the Russian air force was carrying out night attacks on towns in East 
Prussia and on German-occupied territory, and thus Germany was being 
bombed round the map as well as round the clock. Nor was Mussolini 
being forgotten. Speaking of the African campaign, he said that in 
the Mediterranean and N. African theatres of war alone, since the 
battle of Alamein and the Allied landings, enemy losses certainl 
exceeded 305,000 killed, wounded, and prisoners, 41 warships, including 
2 cruisers and 24 submarines and a large number of light craft, 500,000 
tons of merchant shipping sunk, and 200,000 tons seriously damaged, 
and 3,000 aircraft and 1,000 tanks destroyed. 

May 21.—The Secretary for Air stated in Edinburgh that the R.A. 
was now at such strength that it would cripple German war industries, 
smash communications, and destroy everything set against the Allies. 
There was only one place in which the European war could be ended, 
Berlin, and there was only one hope of reaching Berlin without th 
slaughter which the land battles of the previous war entailed and tha! 
was the paralysis of German war-power by Bomber Command. eer 
for the German armies on the Eastern front, there was no concentratiol 
of German force equal to the great army of well over 750,000 soldiers 
and sailors which Bomber Command contained on the western front in 
defence against the British air offensive. Besides the troops manning 
the guns and searchlights, a further 750,000 men and women were 
employed in full time A.R.P. and fire-fighting duties. Since a year 
previously the number of day and night fighter squadrons deployed 
against Bomber and Fighter Commands of the Metropolitan Air lorce 
had been almost doubled. 

May 22.—The Minister of Production stated at Aldershot that 


heavy bomber output had trebled during the previous 12 months, a’ 
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ad increased by 40 per cent since the weipinines of 1943. In April, 
943 alone British "planes dropped 11,000 tons of bombs on Germany, 
half as — as the Germans dropped on Britain in the whole of 1941, 

Vay 23.—Mr. Macmillan arrived in London from North Africa. 

Mr. Ex le n sent a message to the Mexican Foreign Minister on the 
ayniversary Of Mexico’s entry into the war, stating that she was 
making an important contribution to the material resources of the 
United Nations. 


GREECE 
May 12.—It was reported that Rommel and Keitel had arrived in 
s llonika to attend.a military council for the defence of the Balkans. 
Bey 21.—Turkish Ambassador to resume his functions with Greek 
Government in Cairo. (see Turkey.) 


HUNGARY 
May 18.—Chile broke off diplomatic relations. (see Chile.) 
Relations with Czechoslovakia. (see Czechoslovakia.) 
May 22.It was learned that a peace demonstration arranged by 
Catholic youth organizations had recently taken place in Budapest. 
May 23.—The Bulgarian Chief of Staff arrived in Budapest. 


INDIA 

May 12.—Dr. Ambedkar published a plan for ending the political 
deadlock, providing for a “Constitution Act” which would allow a 
referendum among the Moslems in Pakistan areas, to determine 
whether they wanted to separate from the rest of India. 

May 24.—A statement was issued in Delhi by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and other non-party leaders, suggesting that an independent tribunal 
should be set up to investigate the charges against Gandhi and the other 
letained Congress leaders; otherwise these leaders should be set free 
to work out a solution of the present deadlock in consultation with 

other important parties. 

May 25.—The Governor of the N.W. Frontier Province revoked the 
Proclamation issued in October, 1939, whereby he took charge of the 
entire administration, and announced that he intended to constitute a 
new Ministry with the assistance of Sardar Arungzeb Khan. 


IRAN 
May 23.—Mgr. Spellman arrived in Teheran. 
May 24.—The Polish Minister to Russia arrived in Teheran. 


ITALY 


May 11.—Mussolini’s message to von Arnim. (see Germany.) 

Vay 12.—Swiss reports stated that a state of emergency had been 
decreed for the Calabrian peninsula. 

[t was learned that during the recent raid on Marsala in Sicily 
300,000 leaflets were dropped stating that the Italians could stop the 
bombing, if they demanded, prayed for, and demonstrated for peace. 
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May 13.—It was officially announced that the First Army, unde 
Marshal Messe, had ceased fighting in Tunisia by order of the Duce an; 
‘‘by their blood and sacrifice they have guaranteed the future of Afric, 
and of the nation’”’. 

The Chief of the General Staff stated in a broadcast that the Allied 
forces had a superiority of 20 to one in tanks, 7 to one in armoured cars 
3 to one in artillery, over the Axis troops, and also had an overwhelm 
ingly stronger air force, so that no human energy or determinatiog 
could make up the difference over an indefinite period. The British 
and Americans would probably regret “the timid manner’”’ in which 
they had carried out the final operations when they learned the req 
figures of the Axis forces during the final phase of the Tunisian battie. 

May 14.—The Senate met to discuss emergency measures. The 
Chief of the General Staff announced that all precautions had been 
taken for rapid transport of troops to points where the Allies might 
land, that special mobile corps were being formed, and that all vulner- 
able points had been reinforced, including the Yugoslav coast. Emer- 
gency instructions had been circulated among Fascist organizations 
and legislation had been prepared to put certain areas under military 
jurisdiction. The Chief of the Air Staff announced that 18,500 airmen 
had been lost in the African campaign. Swiss reports stated that the 
defence of Italy had been entrusted to a council of 6 men, Mussolini, 
the King, Graziani, Cavellero, de Bono, and Caviglia. 

May 16.—The War Office announced that measures had been carried 
out for strengthening the western, southern, and eastern approaches to 
Italy, and it was stated that “the old Tyrrhenian defences of Sardinia 
and Corsica” had been converted into a “virtual steel bulwark”. 

Rome wireless announced that the Minister of Corporations had 
stated that the people were “awaiting events with composure”. 
“Faithful to its great traditions of patriotism, dignity, and sacrifice, 
the people is rallying round the escutcheon of Savoy and the Fascist 
emblem’, he declared. After 3 years of war Italian industry showed 
no symptoms of disorganization or weakness, and the fuel situation 
was not much more serious than during the previous war. 

Swiss reports stated that more than 300,000 refugees from Southern 
Italy had reached Rome, but that Ratti, the new Governor, had 
forbidden them to remain and had ordered the deportation of all 
persons who reached Rome after April 1. 

Rome Radio declared “If the enemy come, then they will have to 
fight every inch of the way. Let then come—we are ready for them, 
and they will find a battle on their hands the like of which has never 
entered their heads’. 

May 17.—Senator Salata, reporting on the Budget of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, stated that Germany and Italy did not differentiate 
between war fronts, and that the Axis would defend every front of the 
European fortress. Referring to Italy’s demands on France, he salt 
that the meeting between Hitler and Laval in the presence of Bastianin 
had in no way prejudiced Italy’s legitimate demands, which were one 
of the essential conditions for her entering the war and had always 
been spontaneously and resolutely recognized by Germany. 

May 19.—The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs stated in the 
Senate that Europe must defend herself against three extra-Europeal 
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“~wers, U.S.A., Britain, and Russia. The two former were allied with 
olshevism, which represented a new facet of old Slav imperialism. He 
,id that Mussolini’s declaration that the Mediterranean was for others 
highway but for Italy life itself had been again approved by the 
eroic battle fought for 35 months in Africa, ‘beyond a sea the freedom 
of which is the first condition for the existence of our peoples’’. He 
condemned ‘“‘the terrorist methods of our enemies which seem to aim 
at an unconditional surrender such as would be imposed on any tribe 
of wong 

May 20.—Italians of the 1917-21 classes resident in France were 
ordered n report. Radio announcements stated that 6 Fascist militia 

battalions had been transferred from the Balkans to Italy. 

May 21.—Mussolini and the King sent telegrams to Hitler on the 
anniversary of the signing of the treaty with Germany. Mussolini again 
confirmed ‘‘Fascist Italy’s indissoluble solidarity of arms and senti- 
ments with National-Socialist Germany and our complete confidence 
in victory’. The King sent his wishes for the greatness and prosperity 
of the German nation “‘in the knowledge that the valour and worth of 
our arms cannot but lead to victory”’ 

The Secretary-General of the Fascist Party ordered that all pro- 
vincial officials of the party should be chosen from men with war 
service; he personally took charge of the combatants branch. 

Washington reports stated that the Germans were withdrawing 
their land and naval units from Italy and the Mediterranean. It was 
also reported that anti-Fascist leaflets were circulating, stating that 
the hour of suffering would soon end and that all should be ready ‘‘for 

the hour of vengeance against the Fascists and the Germans’’ 

May 23.—Reports were current that Milan students had recently 
demonstrated, declaring that the fortifications along the coast were 
futile because Italy could not be defended. The Fascist authorities 
began a mass purge of all universities, and many students were 
arrested at Parma University for “inciting a riot’’. 

May 24.—The German wireless announced that German troops were 
in Sardinia. Prince Umberto, addressing the infantry, stated that 
modern war demanded new weapons, specialization, and a complex 
industrial system, and unfortunately Italy, in spite of her gigantic 
technical and industrial efforts, had been unable to make as many arms 
as other countries, as she lacked the raw mineral resources needed. 
This fact was one of the reasons for her entry into the war, for it was 
absolutely essential that she should solve her problems of providing 
heavy raw materials and fuel. 


JAMAICA 
May 12.—The Legislature decided to accept the new Constitution 
with some modifications. 


JAPAN 

May 18.—Tokyo radio announced that Russo-Japanese relations 
were governed by a neutrality pact, but that if, in future, Russia ever 
gave its bases in Siberia for the use of the U.S.A., then the Kwantung 
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army of Japan would deliver Blitzkrieg blows on Russia. “Japan js 
ready to meet every emergency’’, it was stated. “Japan is ready 
take the next step”’. 


MARTINIQUE 
May 11.—Refugees leaving for Dominica. (see British West Indios 


MEXICO 
May 18.—M. Umansky appointed as Soviet Minister. (see U.S.S.R. 
May 23.—Message from British Foreign Minister on anniversary oj 
entry into the war. (see Great Britain.) 


THE NETHERLANDS 


May 12.—The S.S. commander ordered the immediate registration 
and deportation of all students who refused to sign the declaration of 
loyalty to the German authorities. 

May 13.—It was learned that 5 men had been executed at Eind- 
hoven, following a general strike in the Philips radio factory against the 
German mass deportation of labour. 

May 14.—2 more Dutchmen, one of them the managing engineer of 
the Stork Engineering Works, were executed by the Germans. 

May 15.—The state of emergency was raised and the curfew fixed 
at 11 p.m. instead of 9 p.m. The Germans ordered the confiscation o/ 
all wireless sets. 

May 16.—The German press stated that 4,000 Dutch students had 
been deported to Germany, following the refusal of 90 per cent of all 
students to sign the declaration of loyalty to the German authorities. 

May 20.—Seyss-Inquart stated in a broadcast that the Allies might 
make a “‘fake’’ landing in Holland, and precautionary measures had 
accordingly been taken. Not even the slightest disturbance of the 
peace could be tolerated, and therefore a state of emergency had been 
proclaimed. “We have now realized how terribly dangerous such an 
adventure on a large scale can become, especially for the Dutch people 
themselves’, he said. When acts of sabotage were committed, as in 
Holland, that was the beginning of Communism. “The word Africa 
has captured the imagination of many, because they think that Africa, 
the loss of which we Germans feel very acutely, is something of 4 
strategic defeat for Germany’’, he concluded. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

May 11.—Sir B. Brooke, moving a vote of confidence in his Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons, said that the two most important 
components of his policy were the successful prosecution of the wat 
and unity with Great Britain. Speaking of Eire, he said he saw no 
reason why relations with Ulster should not be perfectly cordial, but 
Eire must not interfere in Ulster’s affairs. _ 

May 12.—The motion of confidence in the Government was carrie’ 
without a division. 
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NORWAY 

May 14.—Swedish reports stated that Quisling had decreed that 
May 17, the National Day, should be an ordinary working day. 

May 19.—6 Norwegians were executed at Trondheim by order of the 
SS. on charges of working for an enemy Power and having “‘made 
military preparations to take part in the fight on the enemy’s side in 
the event of an invasion”’. 

May 20.—Swedish Minister reappointed to Government in London. 
see Sté eden.) 

May 22.—It was learned that the Germans had ordered Quisling to 
be prepared to mobilize all men between 20 and 33 for service on the 
eastern front, and had also decreed that in the event of an Allied 
invasion the Hird and members of the Quisling Party would immedi- 
ately be summoned to German camps “‘for security reasons”. 


POLAND 

May 13.—Declaration of aims and activities of the Union of Polish 
Patriots in the Soviet Union. (see U.S.S.R.) 

May 14.—It was learned that a Gestapo official in Warsaw named 
Schultz had been shot dead by the resistance movement on May 6. 

May 16.—Relations with Czechoslovakia. (see Czechoslovakia.) 

May 19.—It was learned that members of the resistance movement 
in Cracow had executed a Ukrainian, accused of having denounced to 
the Germans Poles who had succeeded in escaping the mobilization order. 

May 21.—It was learned that patriots had killed the chief of the 


German police at Radom and the German mayor, and that about 50 
other officials had been killed or wounded. 

May 24.—It was learned that in recent weeks the Warsaw ghetto 
had been besieged by S.S. and Wehrmacht formations, and that it was 
gradually being destroyed and its inhabitants massacred. 


PORTUGAL 
May 16.—Negotiations were completed for the purchase of 5 German 
ships laid up in Mozambique and Angola ports. 


RUMANIA 

May 12.—Marshal Antonescu stated that Rumania had lost half a 
million men in the war, and added that, even if her military efforts did 
not conclude successfully, they would ‘‘yet bestow on our sons and 
grandchildren the right to independence and power”’. 

May 18.—Chile broke off diplomatic relations. 

May 21.—Antonescu told university students at Bucharest that 
Kumania was fighting for her ‘‘rights and liberties’, and that her 
thoughts continually dwelt on those territories where so many Ruma- 
nians “through our fault alone’ lived under foreign domination. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
May 19.—Gen. Smuts stated at a Greek war fund function at 
Bloemfontein that the six weeks during which the Greek armies 
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had held out against the Axis might yet prove to have been one of the 
most important contributions to victory, for it prevented Hitler from 
smashing into Russia from the south through the Caucasus as well as 
from the west. Those 6 weeks gave Britain time to save Iraq and get 
hold of Syria. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


May 18.—The Government offered to the U.K. a loan of £3 million 
free of interest. 


SPAIN 


May 23.—The Embassy in Vichy issued an announcement denying 
reports that the fleet had been damaged during a recent fire at F| 
Ferrol, and establishing that the fire had been purely accidental. 

May 24.—The press launched a campaign to restrict air bombing, 
and Ya described air raids as “horrifying and useless”. 


SWEDEN 


May 12.—A further German Note was received on the incident of 
the submarine Draken, dropping the claim that she was outside terri- 
torial waters. The Note also agreed that the instructions issued in 
August, 1940 by the Swedish naval authorities to their submarines did 
not constitute any undertaking to Germany. A promise was given to 
avoid all encroachments on Swedish neutrality. 

May 16.—The Minister of Education spoke in favour of Scandinavian 
co-operation based on joint defence and joint foreign policy, recom- 
mending that a gradual programme should be adopted if complete 
northern unity could not be achieved at one stroke. The changed 
general attitude towards the relations between great and small States 
was an argument in favour of a northern bloc. Some quarters had 
loudly proclaimed that the existence of small neutral States was no 
longer tolerable, and it was known in detail what the German new 
order would be like. Less was known about the Allied international 
organization for the preservation of peace. “A new Holy Alliance, 
blandly basing inroads on the smaller States’ independence and 
integrity on the so-called security needs of the great Powers, and 
dividing Europe into spheres of interest, would be a very unwholesome 
atmosphere for the small States, which must take all precautions to 
maintain their freedom and independence”’. 

May 20.—The Government decided to resume diplomatic relations 
with the Norwegian Government in London, and appointed Baron 
Beck-Friis, Minister in Lisbon, as Minister. 


SWITZERLAND 


May 16.—The Director of Public Economy stated that Switzerland 
must be more ‘than ever prepared for any ev entuality. She possessed 
a well equipped and trained Army, “but this is not enough unless 
the people have the unshakable resolve to use their arms against all 
aggressors from whatever side’. 
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May 23.—Gen. Guinan, the C.-in-C., in a speech in Geneva, gave a 
warning that the St. Gotthard, Loetschberg, and Simplon passes 
belonged to Switzerland, and that it was her duty to defend them 


against any attack. 


TANGIER 
May 12.—The Vichy envoy arrived to take up his post as Minister. 
May 20.—It was learned that the new Vichy Minister had presented 
his credentials to the Jalifa of Spanish Morocco instead of to the 
Sultan of Morocco in French Morocco. The U.S. Chargé d’Affaires and 
the German Minister left for Madrid. 


TURKEY 

May 14.—Archbishop Spellman of New York arrived in Turkey 
and was received by President Inénii. 

The Foreign Minister, opening the new Institute of International 
Law at Istanbul University, stated that the Turkish people enjoyed a 
regime which did not recognize privileges or class discriminations, and 
which respected the rights of individuals and strove to attain solidarity 
between citizens in pursuit of a common ideal. They wished for a 
similar situation in international affairs. They believed that each 
nation should be free to determine the requirements of its vital interests 
and adapt them to the particular conditions of its national life. 
Those principles must remain intact, on condition that this right of 
self-determination did not constitute a danger of aggression against 
others, and that there would be a supreme law to frame and govern 
everything. Turkey believed in the efficacy of preventive measures to 
establish international harmony, and that nations should base their 
relations not on compulsion but on a general education conducive to 
happy future conditions. Therefore Turkish diplomacy, while striving 
to protect the rights and interests of the Turks, was able to maintain a 
calm serenity and speak with perfect frankness to her allies and 
friends. The Turks had shed their blood in the past for the cause of 
right and justice, and if need be, they would willingly do so again. 

May 21.—The Minister of the Interior resigned for health reasons 
and was succeeded by the former Minister of Justice, Dr. Uran. 

The Government decided that M. Akaygen, the former Ambassador 
in Athens, should resume his functions as Ambassador accredited to 
the King of the Hellenes in Cairo. 

The Ambassador in London arrived in Ankara. 


URUGUAY 
May 12.—The Government broke off relations with Vichy. 


U.S.A. 

May 11.—Mr. Churchill arrived in Washington, accompanied by 
Sir Archibald Wavell, the C.I.G.S., the First Sea Lord, the Minister of 
War Transport, and the Commanders of the Indian Air Forces and the 
Eastern Fleet. 
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President Roosevelt told the press that U.S. nna production 
was now greater than the rest of the world put together, both in 
numbers and weight. U.S. production in 1941 was 87 million Ibs., 
.291 million Ibs. in 1942, and would reach 911 million Ibs. in 1943. 
The emphasis had also shifted from defensive fighters, etc., to four- and 
two-engined bombers, long-range fighters, and cargo aeroplanes, 

Mr. Phillips arrived in Washington from India. 

May 12.—Dr. Benes arrived in Washington. 

May 13.—The Secretary for War told the press that the results of 
the North African campaign would have more effect on the ultimate 
outcome of the war now than if the race for Tunisia had been 
won in November 1942. Then the Axis armies would have attributed 
the Allied victory to the element of surprise, but now they had been 
beaten to their knees in spite of serious initial disadvantages for the 
Allies. The House of Representatives passed the Bill extending the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for 2 years only. 

The Secretary of the Treasury warned the Senate that the President's 
Budget of January had requested an additional $16,000 million, and 
that extra taxes would have to be levied to raise this. 

President Benes addressed both Houses of Congress, and assured 
them that his country would remain true to democratic international 
collaboration when peace was won. He spoke of his people at home, 
who saw their country being converted into an arsenal for the Axis 
against the United Nations, and who were being executed or tortured 
for resisting their oppressors. 

May 14. 
the British Home Guard on their a elopment from the Local’ Defence 
Volunteers of the summer of 1940 into a well equipped and trained 
body nearly 2 million strong. He said there were many who thought 
that, with Britain’s growing mastery of the air, the danger of invasion 
was over, but until Hitler and Hitlerism were beaten into unconditional 
surrender the danger of invasion would never pass away. The degree 
of that danger depended on the strength or weakness of the forces 
gathered to meet it, and the Home Guard was a vital part of those 
forces, specially adapted to meet the descent of parachute troops. He 
was at present in conference with British and U.S. leaders planning 
ahead of the armies, who were moving swiftly forward. There were 
strong armies in Britain at the moment, and it was the assembly base 
for the U.S. armies of liberation. But preparations must be made for 
the approaching time when the bulk of these armies would have crossed 
the sea into deadly grapple on the Continent. 

The Senate passed the Ruml “‘pay-as-you-go”’ Tax Bill. 

The Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives 
approved the largest Naval Appropriations Bill in U.S. history for 
$29,463 million. The Committee’s report showed that the Navy had 
grown from 907 vessels in 1941 to 3,183 in 1943, and that by July, 
1944 it would have an operating force of about 5,000 ships. 

May 16.—Vice-President Wallace stated in New York that Africa 
had been won by the United Nations, and that the fortress of Europe 
lay ahead. The day could be looked forward to when the Americans 0! 
the future would apply the four freedoms to bring about complete 
productivity of labour in terms of better living- conditions. 
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May 17.—Mr. Hull told the Senate Finance Committee that a clear- 
cut extension of the Administration’s power to negotiate reciprocal 
trade pacts would be of even greater historical significance than its 
original adoption, for it was the “first significant test of the country’s 
basic sentiment towards the future’. There was a ‘ ‘universally expressed 
hope, except in Axis countries, for its continuance’, and the future of 
capital investments abroad, international monetary stability, and the 
value of gold depended on the maintenance of international trade on a 
basis of fair dealing and non-discrimination. 

President Roosevelt informed Congress that he would not agree to 
sign any Bill putting taxpayers on a “pay-as-you-go” basis if the 
measure forgave a whole year’s income-tax. 

Mr. Lewis announced that he would comply with a Government 
request that coalminers should continue work after the existing truce 
expired, pending further negotiations.’ 

May 18.—The United Nations Conference on food and agriculture 
opened at Hot Springs, Virginia, and a message was read from President 
Roosevelt, stating that it was the purpose of the Conference to consider 
how best to further the policies outlined in the Atlantic Charter, the 
declaration of the United Nations, and the Rio Conference of January, 
1942, in so far as they concerned the consumption, production, and 
distribution of food and agricultural products in the post-war period. 
All nations must take the necessary steps to develop world food produc- 
tion to meet the essential nutritional needs of the world population, 
and society must meet in full its obligation to make available to all its 
members at least the minimum adequate nutrition. In this and other 
United Nations’ conferences collaboration would be extended from war 
problems into important new fields, for only by working together could 
the Nations achieve their aim of the four freedoms. 

Mr. Mackenzie King arrived in Washington. 

The House of Representatives, by 202 votes to 194, rejected for the 
third time the Ruml tax plan to forego a whole year’s taxes in order to 
put the country on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

The Office of War Information announced that total war casualties 
30 far were 81,955, including 13,296 dead and 36,406 missing. 

May 19.—Mr. Churchill’s speech to Congress. (see Special Note.) 

Mr. Lewis filed a formal application for the United Mine Workers 
Union to return to membership of the American Federation of Labour. 

Dr. Benes stated at the Council of Foreign Relations dinner in New 
York that the war in Europe might end suddenly in 1944. He 
enumerated 6 major principles for dealing with Germany: Nazism must 
be completely eradicated; all territory taken by threat, force, or 
violence must be surrendered; Germany should be found guilty of 
provoking the war and disarmed; war criminals should be punished 
without mercy or delay; the Prussia of 1933 with her Herrenvolk 
mentality should be newly organized; and somehow the German 
people must undo at least partially the harm they had done to the 
occupied countries. He also said that if Russia, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia could arrive at a complete agreement, the German imperialistic 
Drang nach Osten could be liquidated for ever; but if they failed ot 
European ‘¢atastrophé-would be inevitable. . 
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May 20.—Mr. Hull and the Chinese Ambassador exchanged ati. 
fications of the treaty surrendering extra-territorial rights in China. 

It was announced at the White House that President Roosevelt haj 
sent to the Speaker of the House of Representatives a letter asking 
Congress to provide for the needs of the army in the coming fiscal year 
the sum of $71,898,499,700, an increase of more than $6,000 million 
over the “‘flash’”’ estimate sent to Congress in January. The House 
approved unanimously the Appropriation Bill providing $29,463 687.198 
for the fleet over the same period. 

War work was greatly hampered and about 108,000 people rendered 
homeless as a result of widespread floods in Illinois, Indiana, Oklahoma. 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Kansas. 

May 21.—President Roosevelt told the press, in reply to a question 
about Mr. Churchill’s statement that the major part of the U.S. forces 
were deployed on the Pacific fronts, that a greater proportion of the 
army and navy was in the Pacific than on any other fronts, and 
that U.S. air strength was deployed about equally between Europe and 
the Pacific. 

The War Production Board stated that over 500 heavy bombers 
had again been produced in April, and that aircraft production during 
the month was twice that of April, 1942, and three times in weight. 

Agreement with China re jurisdiction over U.S. forces in China. 
(see China.) 

The Lend-lease Administrator told the House Appropriations 
Committee that losses by sinking of American lend-lease cargoes 
during February were less than 5 per cent. For the first three 
months of 1943 about one-third of the total programme of lend-lease 
went to Russia, little more than one-third to Britain, and the rest to 
other fronts. Russia had received 45 per cent of the planes, 44 per cent 
of the tanks, and 41 per cent of the motor vehicles produced. In the 
last 6 months of 1942 America received a greater tonnage of supplies for 
her troops from Britain as reverse lend-lease than she shipped to her 
forces in Britain, and this was an increasingly vital contribution to 
the pooling of the United Nations’ resources. 

May 22.—The Chief of the War Shipping Administration announced 
that by the end of May U.S. yards would have delivered 700 new ships 
in 1943, almost as many as the total production of 1942. In April 157 
merchant vessels were produced. 

Nearly 20,000 employees of the three largest rubber manufacturing 
plants in Akron, Ohio, struck work in protest against a wage decision. 

Mr. Churchill told members of the British Embassy staff that though 
it was possible that the German army might collapse as it had done in 
the previous war, there was no reason not to expect a long war. He 
described the times they were living in as a convulsive, formative 
period in world history. 

President Benes stated in a speech to the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions in Chicago that it was essential to have a Europe without vassal 
States or a Herrenvolk. Europe must develop progressively more along 
federal than along national lines, but the smaller nations must live in 

their own independent States, and even the hardships and injustices of 
population transfer would be worth while if they helped to establish a 
more permanent equilibrium. The smaller nations could form larger 
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ynits and would be banded together into large blocks in a new European 
or world organization, comparable to the League of Nations. Czecho- 
jovakia would face the minorities question squarely and accept -an 
international solution agreed upon by all other nations. It would be a 
mistake to attempt to establish new international units without making 
necessary arrangements with Britain and Russia. No attempt must be 
made to create a confederative block of small nations in Central Euro 
asa barrier between post-war Germany and Russia, hostile to both, but 
the existing community of the United Nations must be maintained as a 
basis for the peace organization of the post-war world. 

May 24.—Mr. Hull told the press that the dissolution of the Comin- 
tern and the cessation of the type of activity in which it had in the past 
been engaged was “certain to promote a greater degree of trust among 
the United Nations and to contribute very greatly to the whole- 
hearted co-operation necessary for the winning of the war and for 
successful post-war undertakings’. 

President Benes stated at Chicago University that he expected the 
German army would withdraw on the Eastern front to the so-called 
East wall, the line Riga-Dvina-Pripet Marshes-Dniester, which would 
be the last line of German resistance in the East. The fall of Ger- 
many, accompanied by internal insurrections, political revolts, and 
revolutions in the occupied countries and in Germany’s small allies, 
would be the last chapter of the military operations in Europe. 


U.S.S.R. 

May 10.—Pravda issued a call to all the Slav nations in Europe, 
stating that the decisive moment of the war against Germany, the hour 
of determined action by the Slav-nations, had struck. 

May 12..—A Note was handed to all Ambassadors in Moscow from 
the Foreign Commissar, accusing Germany of organizing a slave trade 
in Soviet citizens forcibly taken from Russia. It was stated that at a 
conference on Nov. 7, 1941, Géring had given personal instructions for 
the use of Soviet citizens as forced labour in Germany, that slavery had 
been made into a system with its own organization and officials, and 
that Russians used as workers and servants in Germany had been 
treated with great brutality. Sauckel was accused of having sent out a 
secret document, stating that Hitler had instructed him to deliver to 
Germany from 400,000 to 500,000 girls from the eastern regions, to 
free the German peasantry. 

_ May 13.—The Union of Polish Patriots in the Soviet Union pub- 
lished in Wolna Polska a declaration of its aims and activities. Its aims 
were: to help Polish people under German occupation to achieve their 
liberation, to wage war beside the Red Army against the Germans, to 
strive for the independent, sovereign rights of Poland and the parlia- 
mentary, democratic structure of its State, and the satisfaction of 
material, cultural, and other interests of Poles in Russia, and to 
strengthen the bonds between the Polish and Russian nations. Its 
activities were stated to include the organization of a Polish formation 
to fight with the Red Army, help for the Poles in Poland against their 
oppressors, the spreading of propaganda for the construction of a 
strong, independent, and democratic Poland after the war, furthering 
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the moral sal material interests of Poles in Russia, and collaboratioy 
with the Soviet authorities to secure the normal functioning of Polis) 
schools, cultural institutions, and welfare organizations. 

May 18.—Japanese threat re Siberian bases. (see Japan.) 

M. Umansky was appointed Minister to Mexico. 

May 19.—Mr. Joseph Davies arrived in Moscow. 

May 20.—M. Stalin received Mr. Davies. 

May 22.—Pravda published a resolution passed by the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International on May 15, deciding on the 
disbandment of the Comintern ‘‘as a directing centre of the inter. 
national workers’ movements’’, freeing the sections of the Comintern 
from the obligations of their rules and from the decisions of the Con- 
gress, and appealing to all members to “concentrate all their strength 
on full support of and active participation in the war of liberation 
waged by the peoples and States of the anti-Hitlerite coalition for the 
speediest rout of the most cruel enemy of the workers—German 
Fascism, its allies and vassals’. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


May 18.—Resistance to the Italians was reported to be increasing, 
with severe fighting in Montenegro and Herzegovina. 

May 20.—It was learned that German violence had greatly increased 
in crushing partisan activities. 400 hostages had been executed in 
reprisal for the murder of 2 German officers, and for several days in 
April some 20 persons were shot daily at the concentration camp near 
Krushevats. Also the village of Dubats was burned, a number of 
peasants killed, and 150 hostages shot. 

May 24.—It was learned that Dr. Matchek had been moved from 
Croatia to an internment camp in Austria. 
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